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elusion which imposes itself after reading the 
"Rapport" Meyer is that, in order to do things 
right, now, after several centuries of a poor under- 
standing of the needs of the language, would mean 
a very, very thorough reform — no less than the 
reform of the alphabet would really do. This, of 
course, makes one pause and think. Is this wise ? 
is it possible? — We do not wish to answer, but 
only mention a solution that has been proposed. 
The chief purpose of the reform is to render 
French easier, and the reason why it ought to be 
made easier is, first of all, because it is a useful 
language for all sorts of people. There is now on 
foot a strong movement to introduce in the world 
an international language, which will by no means 
replace the other languages, but take in each 
country the place of foreign languages for prac- 
tical purposes. Instead of learning French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, an English-speaking per- 
son, for instance, with only one tongne besides his 
own, will be able to get along in those four or more 
countries. Now, if a language like this was to 
make its way in this world, the reforms of spelling 
in the different languages would at once lose a 
great deal of importance ; in other words, all the 
characteristic and historical features of the national 
tongues, which seem as many beauties to most of 
us, would at once be safe against so-called im- 
provements, which hurt so much the feelings of all 
those attached to traditions. Then, only those 
would study other national languages than their 
own, who did it for the sake of higher culture. 
(The time taken on the modern languages consid- 
ered as a mere tool for practical purposes, would 
at the same time allow us to render to the classical 
languages, Latin and Greek, their old place in 
our college courses — a place which otherwise is 
bound to become smaller and smaller. ) 

Of course, in America, where the movement for 
the introduction of the I. L. (International Lan- 
guage) has not found any echo as yet, this may 
seem rather an odd idea. But for those who have 
watched its progress in France, in Germany and 
in England for the last two or three years — both 
as a question of principle (see Gonturat: "Rap- 
port sur les progres de l'idee de la langue interna- 
tionale" au Congres international de Philosophic, 
Geneve, 1904) and as a practical solution of in- 
numerable problems of our time (see all the dis- 



cussions aroused in Europe after the Esperantist 
Congress in Boulogne, last September), things 
look very different. Ideas are gaining ground 
fast in our days, and the time may come sooner 
than many of us expect, when the attitude of men 
like Michel Breal will be the proper attitude, 
namely : be conservative in questions of national 
languages (orthography, and others), but hasten 
the time of better understanding among people of 
all nations by the adoption of a world language. 
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Beowvlf, 62, AGAIN". 

It is perhaps rather late in the day to object to 
the conclusions of Professor Klaeber in his notes 1 
on 1. 62 of Beowulf, but I have only kept silent 
because I had other important things on hand. 
I think that Professor Klaeber, unintentionally, 
has somewhat misrepresented matters; and if I may 
be pardoned for adding a few more straws to the 
already heavy burden of this poor line, I should 
like to make the attempt to straighten some things 
out. It may be that one or two of my additions 
may have a more general interest than my title 
would seem to promise. 

I hope that Professor Klaeber will not take 
offense if I suggest that he has been at times a 
trifle overconfident : perhaps in my first note * on 
this line I was, in the same way, a little at fault, — 
however, I think he has sinned more than I. The 
points at issue are : the facts concerning the era- 
sure in this line, the meaning of them, and the 
part played by hyrde ic in Old English literature. 

Professor Klaeber agrees with me that there is 
an erasure after ewen, but according to him we 
are not to draw any conclusions from it "The 
scribe had made a mistake, which he cor- 
rected. (!) That is all the erasure tells us. 
Whether that unlucky scribal blunder which has 
caused so much headache to modern scholars, 

1 Modern Language Notes, xx, p. 11 ; Modem Philology, 
m, p. 243. 
1 Modern Language Notes, XIX, 121. 
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occurred before or after elan cwen, cannot be 
learned from it. Nor do we know whether the 
(first) scribe of our Beowulf copy actually com- 
mitted or merely transmitted it. Besides, can we 
really be sure that what he erased was not simply 
a blot of ink?" He also says that no letter 
underneath heaJSo can be made out with certainty ; 
and to my suggestion that hyrde ie possibly im- 
plies uncertainty of information on the composer's 
part, he returns a very decided and, I think, dog- 
matic negative answer. His only justification is 
the two-edged remark that "The stylistic and 
metrical functions of hyrde ie are clearly seen in 
line 2163" and he quotes the line. So much 
appears in his article in Modern Language Notes, 
xx, p. 11. In Modern Philology, in, p. 243 f., 
he again takes up hyrde ie and treats it as a 
gefroegn formula. He says: "Now the phrase 
hyrde ie serves here (Beo. 62) practically as 
poetic formula of transition equal to 'further,' 
exactly as in line 2163, where the account of the 
presentation of the four gifts is connected in the 
same way with (its continuation, that is) the 
report of the donation of the horses " . . . He 
then quotes the line, refers the reader to his note 
in Modern Language Notes, and adds another 
reference, to line 2172. 

This summer in the British Museum I took 
occasion to examine carefully this page of the 
Beowulf mb. I found there what my previous 
study of several copies of the facsimile had shown 
me, namely, that there has been an erasure, that 
it was the erasure of a word, and that there are 
the indisputable remains of an s just after the o of 
heaSo. But, I think it especially noteworthy that 
all copies of the facsimile are not equally efficient 
in what they disclose of the MS. If one takes two 
copies and compares them page for page he will 
find considerable variation in the plainness of the 
readings. The a just mentioned can be seen in 
the M8. itself. Both I and the attendant in 
the Manuscript work-room identified it. It can 
generally be seen in copies of the facsimile, and I 
think there are some specimens that show it even 
plainer than the original ms. But this variation 
is to me noteworthy. It seems rather remarkable 
that the mere difference in the strength of an im- 
pression can bring so much more out in one copy 
than in another. It suggests that by proper mani- 



pulation a ms. photograph may be made to give 
plainer readings than its original. Also, the fact 
that Zupitza has not mentioned this particular 
erasure in his edition suggests that it is a pity that 
he has not edited the autotype more thoroughly. 
It has been pointed out to me that there are 
several other erasures and suspicious places that 
he has said nothing about. 

But to return now more narrowly to our sub- 
ject, Professor Klaeber says that 'the phrase 
hyrde ic certainly does not point to the composer's 
uncertainty of information.' His only proof is 
an assertion about line 2163, which he later 
strengthens by adding line 2172. He also puts 
in a counter claim, so to speak, by bringing for- 
ward Schucking's suggestion that hyrde ie serves 
here practically as a poetic formula of transition. 
"The question," he says, "is not what modern 
logic expects, or subjective criticism declares possi- 
ble or impossible, but whether such an expression 
accords with the practice, not to say the laws, of 
the old style." I agree with Professor Klaeber. 
This is very good doctrine, quite worthy of 
being followed. In point of fact, the terms 
poetic formula and epic formula, as I myself am 
prepared to prove, are used so loosely that they 
are practically meaningless. They class together 
locutions of quite different character ; the locu- 
tions often mean what they literally say ; and 
sometimes these terms are applied to expressions 
that are not even stereotyped. Now, what are 
the facts concerning hyrde ic? It occurs but 
three times in all Old English poetry, always in 
Beowulf. Schiicking has tried to obtain a fourth 
or at least analogous case in the hyrde we passage 
in the Fates of the Apostles, line 70, but I think 
with no success. Such, then, is the extent of the 
practice mentioned by Professor Klaeber. Now, 
what are the metrical and stylistic functions of 
the phrase? First, in all three cases, hyrde ie 
introduces a passage metrically independent of the 
rest of the poem. In at least two of these cases 
the material is also logically independent. Let us 
consider lines 2163 and 2172 : they are close 
neighbors and should be treated together. Their 
sections follow immediately in succession upon a 
long speech by Beowulf in which that hero tells 
of his experiences in the land of HroSgar, and he 
closes by offering to Hygelac the treasure he has 
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received from the son of Healfdene. Several 
presents are mentioned specifically. " Srue ealles 
well I ' ' Then follows : Hyrde ie Past pmn frcdwum 
feower mearas . . . last weardode . . . that is, 
another present is mentioned that the author or 
scribe has heard that Beowulf gave to his lord. 
'Thus should a kinsman do,' is the comment. 
Then he adds a second hyrde ie clause, introducing 
still other presents : Hyrde ie />cet he pone heah- 
beah Hygde gesealde . . . Now, either or both 
of these passages could easily have been added by 
any scribe. Much the same, also, can be said for 
line 62. The material is independent metrically 
and could have been added by any copyist. Sup- 
pose that a previous scribe had accidentally left 
out a line or two describing the fourth child of 
Healfdene, then it would not be at all unlikely 
that our copyist, noticing the omission, would try 
to supply the defect on the basis of his own prob- 
ably uncertain information. Nor would it be 
strange if he became confused in the process. I 
say all this is possible, and that is all that I have 
claimed for it at any time. 

Let us now take up another line of argument. 
Professor Klaeber says with reference to the era- 
sure, that it tells us that the scribe had made a 
mistake which he corrected. Now, surely Pro- 
fessor Klaeber can not have meant this to be 
taken literally, for if the scribe had corrected his 
mistake, there would have been none of the 
"headache" referred to. But that is just the 
point : the mistake was not corrected. After the 
word cwen everything is peculiar. There is an 
erasure, a genitive ending in as, and a feminine 
nominative singular ending in a, — not to mention 
logical and metrical difficulties. Before elan cwen 
there is not the slightest internal or direct evidence 
to show that there is any error. It seems to me 
that the ms. testimony is thus fairly conclusive. 
Now, if we should accept Professor Klaeber' s sug- 
gestion that what the scribe erased was a blot of 
ink, the ms. testimony is strong enough to be con- 
sidered proof, because the scribe has shown by 
erasing just a mere blot that he at least thought 
there was no mistake before the blot. 

Finally, if one does not wish to consider elan a 
woman's name, there is still another way of con- 
struing it, as Professor Schofield has suggested to 
me (it is also noted in Grein's Sprachsehatz). It 



is entirely possible to take elan as the genitive of 
Ela, making this the name of the husband, and 
supplying after cwen the name of the wife and the 
verb wees. The reconstructed line would be type 
E. Consequently, from either point of view, it 
is not at all necessary to make an emendation at 
any other place than after the word cwen. 



Fbakk E. Bryant. 
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MAELOWE, Dooms Favstus 13. 106-9. 

The lines thus numbered (5. 1. 106-9 of W. 
Wagner's ed.) in Ward's edition are here quoted 
from Breymann's edition (1378-81, ed. of 1604) : 

Brighter art thou then flaming Jupiter 
When he appeard to haplesse Semele ; 
More louely than the monarke of the side 
In wanton Arethusaes azurde armes. 

The edition of 1616 has (1856-9) only trifling 
variations: 'appeared,' 'Monarch of the sky,' 
' Arethusa' s,' 'azure.' The edition of 1616 is 
the only one that has ( azure ' ; those of 1619, 
1620, 1624, and 1631 have 'azurd' or 'azur'd.' 
'Skye' is found in the editions of 1609, 1619, 
1620, and 1631. 

Wagner comments: ' Marlowe's mythology ap- 
pears to be at fault here. Arethusa is never 
mentioned as the beloved of "the monarch of 
the sky," whoever he may be — Jupiter or Apollo. 
. . . Azur'd appears to be said in reference to 
Arethusa being a sea-nymph.' In his Critical 
Commentary, p. 98, he says : ' Is there any cor- 
ruption in Arethusa ? ' 

Ward refers to Wagner's comment, and adds, 
' It would be a sorry attempt to spoil this lovely 
line by any crude conjecture. Van der Velde 
thinks that "the monarch of the sky " means the 
sky itself, which is mirrored in the spring Areth- 
usa, and thus lends it an azure hue. Arethusa 
was a general name given by the Greeks to springs, 
and Marlowe may therefore be excused for using 
the name to signify "water-nymph" in general. 
F. V. Hugo has not improved the meaning of the 
passage by translating ' ' the monarch of the sky ' ' 
" le roi des mers." — If Marlowe was thinking of 



